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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 


JouN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 

Annie Besant’s lecture on “The Message of Theo- 
sophy to the Western World,” which she delivered in 
Boston on April 27, was pitiable lunacy from begin- 
ning to end. George Francis Train’s incoherencies 
regarding the power of the Psycho are sanity itself 
beside this woman’s soberly uttered stultitoquence. I 
once heard a prominent English Individualist and 
Atheist rejoice over Mrs. Besant’s desertion of Athe- 
ism for Theosophy on the ground that it would tend to 
bring discredit upon State Socialism, of which she is 
so prominent an apostle. After hearing her lecture, I 
am convinced that he was right. 


The English United Chimney Sweeps’ Protective 
Association, it seems, has a grievance which it expects 
Parliament to give serious consideration. As things 
now stand, any man of bad character or “without ex- 
perience” might be employed as a sweep; which of 
course shows that the present system is shockingly 
loose. The Association wants a bill passed providing 
that no one shall be allowed to sweep a chimney with- 
out being registered and certificated. It is to be feared 
that England is not yet sufficiently enamored of 
“system” and “order” to pass such an excellent mea- 
sure; but Gilbert and Sullivan surely may be counted 
upon to immortalize this remarkable incident in their 
next farce. 


Tn his lecture on the Laissez Faire doctrine, the late 
Professor Thorold Rogers cited the post office as an 
illustration of the advantages of governmental trading 
and the utility of certain interferences with private 
enterprise. Many other economists have entertained 
this view of the effects of the postal monopoly which 
they have made to serve as a practical argument 
against theoretical laissez faire. Liberty notes with 
peculiar satisfaction that the boy-messenger incident, 
referred to in the last issue, has opened the eyes of at 
least one eminent and influential economist, as will be 
seen from the letter to the London “Times” written 
by Prof. Marshall which is reprinted on another page. 
The economic antagonists of industrial freedom will 
be wiser and sadder after this lesson, though the 
avowed State Socialists may continue to defy the facts 
and mislead the ignorant by absurd assertions. The 
“Personal Rights Journal,” which is no enthusiastic 
convert, affirms that “the time is now ripe for a dis- 
tinct assault on the monopoly of the post office.” The 
English individualists are to be congratulated. 

Liberty is indebted to the publisher of the “Twen.- 
tieth Century” for the following exquisite piece of 
fiction: “‘The great novel of State Socialism — 
“Looking Backward.” When will the novel of Indi- 
vidualism appear?’ This question has been asked 
thousands of times ever since the popularity of Bella- 
my’s work was assured. Many an attempt has been 
made and a number of ‘answers’ (which did not an- 
swer) have appeared. But they were disappointing 
both in matter and style. When it was announced 
that the great English poet, William Morris, had in 
mind a novel embodying his sociological views, Indivi- 
dualists became hopeful, and their hope became joy 
when ‘News from Nowhere’ appeared. So many 
State Socialists have a vague idea what State Socialism 





really is that some of their journals hailed the work 
as a contribution to their literature, deceived, perhaps, 
by the Communistic form into which Morris cast 
future society. They failed to see, however, that this 
Communism was entirely free, and that it was a con- 
dition of voluntary, not military, Socialism.” Any 
important news relating to individualism and indivi- 
dualists is certain to reach this office. It is strange, 
very strange, that we have heard nothing about the 
celebrations referred to in the “Twentieth Century.” 
We are inclined to think that no individualist outside 
of the office of the “ Twentieth Century” ever enter- 
tained any hopes or experienced any joys in connection 
with Morris’s new book. Certain it is, at any rate, 
that no one who understands individualism can dis- 
cover any traces of it in “News from Nowhere.” 
Morris is no more an individualist than Oscar Wilde; 
both are Communists, and both are vague and unscien- 
tific. Being poets, they cannot admire military and 
tyrannical Socialism; and, in their ignorance of indi- 
vidualism, they see no alternative for society but to 
adopt so-called Anarchistic Communism, which is, 
however, a delusion and an absurdity. For the pre- 
sent, dreamers like Morris and Wilde content them- 
selves with sighing and yearning and hoping and 
wishing for a perfect condition; but as soon as they 
realize that reform requires practical and systematic 
and scientific work, they will join the more logical 
and consistent, though less poetical, Communists of 
the Most type, and reconcile themselves to “tempo- 
rary” despotism, to revolution and the forcible over- 
throw of the system of private property and free 
contract. They will decide that the only way to make 
men free and fraternal is to deprive them of their free- 
dom and compel them to live like brothers — in slav- 
ery. An Anarchistic Communist is a man with too 
little logic to comprehend unadulterated Anarchism 
and too much heart to embrace harsh State Socialism. 
The “Twentieth Century” is not an organ of indivi- 
dualism; why should it be so anxious to make Pick- 
wickian discoveries? If it wishes to print individualist 
news, the safest course for it would be to gather items 
from its individualist and Anarchist exchanges. To 
manufacture news is dangerous and unwise, not to say 
dishonest. 


It appears that the editor of the dullest of all 
periodicals and the author of the dullest of all 
books, Mr. Edward Bellamy, lacks discretion and the 
sense of humor as well as logic and knowledge. In 
the “New Nation” of March 21, he has an article on 
“State and Citizen in Australia” which is meant to 
be a criticism of Professor Josiah Royce’s impression 
of Australia as communicated in “Scribner’s.” Mr. 
Bellamy gravely speaks of the Professor’s “ looseness 
in the use of words which is evidently the result of a 
corresponding looseness in thinking,” a looseness 
which, if betrayed by an ordinary writer, would be 
likely to cause his logic and conclusions to be “ merci- 
lessly”” overhauled by those “in authority.” Profes- 
sor Royce, in the “Scribner” essay, deals with the 
tendencies toward State Socialism in Australia and 
views with considerable alarm the future relation be- 
tween the State — become Socialistic — and the sub- 
ject. Now, Mr. Bellamy objects to the employment of 
the word subject in that connection. Reference to the 
dictionary, he avers, would show that in the scheme of 
a republican government the term subject has no 
place. Mr. Bellamy charges the Professor with the 





“error of regarding the State as something apart and 
distinct from the individual,” which error is said to 
arise from an essentially monarchical view of govern- 
ment, — a view that leads many uncritical people to 
ignore the “ fraternalism which democratic government 
means.” “In the democratic State,” Mr. Bellamy is 
good enough to inform Professor Royce, “we have 
simply these elements, — the individual on the one 
hand, the nation as the sum of the individuals on the 
other, and the organization of the community in the 
form of ‘government’ for the service of each and all. 
Therefore, when it is queried if there is not a danger 
in the ‘government’ doing too much for the citizen, 
the question is as absurd as it would be to ask if the 
mechanic cannot make too much use of his tools, or 
the man of his hands. ‘Government’ is but the tool 
of the citizen, and not a self-acting being, graciously 
conferring favors upon a ‘subject.’ Therefore it is 
evident that it cannot administer too much to the con- 
venience and welfare of the public.” Very well; what 
would Mr. Bellamy say to a proposal to force all the 
men and women of this democratic country to join the 
Roman Catholic church? According to his logic such 
a proposal would be entirely proper and rational. 
Since the right of a given individual to espouse Catho- 
licism is undenied and undeniable, the right of the 
State to coerce its individual units to that end must be 
equally sacred and indisputable. The question if 
there is not a violation of individual liberty in the 
State forcing a person to join a certain church is (ac- 
cording to Mr. Bellamy) as absurd as the question if 
a citizen cannot without danger to his own liberty do 
this or that legitimate thing. Yet Mr. Bellamy is em- 
phatic in the affirmation of the right of the individual 
to choose his own religion. But individual rights 
cannot possibly have any significance if the State is 
not something apart and distinct from the individual. 
In denying the right of the State to coerce a citizen in 
the matter of religion, Mr. Bellamy tacitly admits that 
the individual has rights which the State is bound to 
respect and that there is danger in the State doing too 
much, or attempting to do too much, for the individual. 
And this admission, it is needless to say, is fatal to the 
shallow notion that government is the tool of the citi- 
zen. How can it be a tool when it may come into con- 
flict with the citizen? He must be ignorant indeed 
who does not know that democracy means the rule of 
the majority, and not the rule of all. The rule of all 
is the rule of none. In the true democratic State, the 
majority decides what is good for the whole nation, 
and the government carries out the decision of the 
majority. The minority is completely at the mercy of 
the majority, and enjoys no rights or privileges save 
those the majority sees fit to allow it. Will Mr. Bel- 
lamy say now, after he has been informed of the nature 
of democratic government, that such a government 
cannot administer too much to the welfare of the na- 
tion? If the majority is to govern itself solely by its 
own definition of public welfare, it is evident that the 
minority has no more liberty than the subjects or 
slaves of a tyrant who governs himself by his notions 
of what the welfare of his subjects requires. If those 
that are ruled are the subjects of those that rule, then 
are those in the minority the subjects of the majority. 
What becomes of the “fraternalism” of democratic 
government? Who is really guilty of loose thinking 
and absurd writing, Professor Royce or Edward 
Bellamy ? 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.’’ — PROUDHON. 





§@™ The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself one for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any ae such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


E. C. WALKER, formerly editor of ‘‘ Fair Play” and 
now a regular contributor to the columns of Liberty, is also 
an authorized agent for Liberty and for all books and pam- 
phlets published by Benj. R. Tucker. 


t@™ A New Boox Given Away WiTH EacH RENEWAL. 
— Payment of subscriptions and of renewals is required in 
advance. The names of subscribers not heard from within 
two weeks after expiration of subscription are removed from 
the list. But to every subscriber who sends his renewal for 
one year, accompanied by the cash, so that it reaches the 
publisher not later than two weeks after it is due, will be 
sent, postpaid, any book published in the United States that 
the subscriber may select, provided that its retail price does 
not exceed 50 cents if published by Benj. R. Tucker, or 25 
cents if published by any other publisher. This is a perma- 
nent offer, and enables every pareeees subscriber to 
get a new book each year free of cost. But only one book 
will be given at a time, no matter how low the price of the 
book selected. 


Equal Liberty versus Prohibition. 


It seems to the “Voice,” I learn, that in my last 
response to it I have fairly turned tail on the argument 
and run away from it. There is nothing for me to do 
except to assure the “ Voice” that it has fallen into an 
illusion and to recommend it a second and more careful 
study of my points. Such a proceeding, too, may lead 
the “Voice” to realize the groundlessness of its charge 
that, in defending myself against the imputation of 
logical incapacity, I have repeated in another form the 
logical offence of circular reasoning. The readers of 
the “Voice” are misled into the belief that I had 
_ attempted to refute the case of the prohibitionists by 
arguing thus: “I am strictly within my right in 
wishing to buy or sell a drink. To prohibit me from 
doing this is to violate equal liberty.” Why did the 
“Voice” omit to quote the few brief sentences that 
accompanied and proved the assertion? Here is what 
I said and what the “ Voice” has neglected to meet: 

Didn’t you admit yourself that, ‘if A wants a drink and 
B sells it to him,”’ ‘‘no one is wronged if A does not drink to 
excess’’? That admission disposes of your case. I am 
strictly within.my right in wishing to buy or sell a drink. 
To prohibit me from doing this is to violate equal liberty. 
What right have you, or the gover it, to assr that I 
will drink to excess and commit acrime? Does everybody 
who drinks drink to excess and commit crimes? No. Then 
it is a crime to prohibit men from buying and selling intoxi- 
cants, and prohibition is a violation of equal liberty. Some 
men, you cry, drink to excess and commit crimes, but this 
has nothing to do with me. Is my liberty to be violated be- 
cause other men misbehave? Nobody objects to your punish- 
ing the criminal, be he drunk or sober. And this is all that 
equal liberty warrants you in doing. 





Is this reasoning in a circle? The major premise is 
that men are entitled to equal liberty and are to be 
punished only for wrongdoing or for violations of 
equal liberty. The minor premise is that A wrongs no 
one if he buys a drink from B. Is it not a legitimate 
inference that the government, in denying the inof- 
fensive A the right to buy a drink, punishes him un- 
justly and is itself guilty of violating equal liberty? 
If the “ Voice” cannot see that it is, I can only suggest 
that it would do well to learn from some school book 
the common doctrine of the syllogism. 

But, in truth, the “ Voice” is only feigning simpli- 
city. It knows well enough that I have succeeded in 





demonstrating the impropriety of prohibition from the 
standpoint of equal liberty, and it is getting ready to 


repudiate that scientific social law. Realizing that the 
equal liberty principle is absolutely fatal to prohibition, 
it seeks to introduce a new “guiding principle,” as 
will be seen from the following extract : 


If it is a man’s right to sell liquor, where does he get that 
right? ‘Trade is a social act.’’ Barter and sale are possible 
only under some form of social organization. At every step 
of the way traffic appeals to Government for protection. Is 
Government under obligation to protect all forms, or has it 
the right to decide whether or not it shall grant the protec- 
tion? When a man begins the sale of liquor he begins, of 
necessity, to entice to drunk some bers of the 
community, and drunkenness itself is a crime against society 
and a precursor of many more serious crimes. This entice- 
ment to drunkenness and violence is an inseparable part of 
the business of liquor selling. The question as it reaches the 
Government is simply whether it shall grant the protection 
of its courts, its police, its legislatures, its army to a form of 
traffic whose evil results on the persons and property of 
others (to protect which is government’s very first duty) are 
so utterly disproportionate to any benefits conferred. 





To those who adhere to equal liberty nothing is 
plainer than that the government is bound “to protect 
all forms” except those that constitute violations of 
equal liberty. The government cannot, without itself 
becoming a criminal, refuse protection to legitimate 
activities, and everything is legitimate which does not 
necessarily involve a violation of equal liberty. The 
“Voice” admits that “if A wants a drink and B sells 
it to him,” “no one is wronged if A does not drink to 
excess,” and this admission is all that is required to 
establish my right to buy or sell a drink. Buying or 
selling a drink does not constitute a violation of equal 
liberty, and the government has no right to assume 
that I will drink to excess and become violent. It 
only has the right to punish me for actual criminal 
acts. The believers in equal liberty cannot accept the 
proposition that “drunkenness itself is a crime against 
society,” and those who accept it clearly betray an ex- 
ceedingly imperfect grasp of the principle of equal 
liberty. But even if the proposition that drunkenness 
is a crime could be shown to be a logical deduction 
from the principle of equal liberty, the case of the 
prohibitionists would gain nothing thereby. Not 
everybody who drinks drinks to excess, and my right 
to buy a drink cannot be denied me because somebody 
for whom I am in no way responsible will lay himself 
liable to just punishment by yielding to temptation. 

The sooner the “ Voice” satisfies itself that it can- 
not faithfully serve both prohibition and equal liberty 
the better it will be for everybody concerned. Since 
we cannot agree, let us at least know just where we 
differ. As believers in equal liberty we cannot justify 
prohibition, which the “Voice” is led to advocate 
through the adoption of another “guiding principle,” 
or, rather, the failure to recognize any guiding prin- 
ciple. For it says: “So far as any ‘guiding principle’ 
is concerned, to enable the majority to decide what 
forms of traffic it shall protect and what forms it shall 
prohibit, it is no more possible definitely to lay down 
any such principle than it is in the ordinary trans- 
actions of life, where judgment is to be exercised. It 
is a question of proportions — proportion between the 
injuries and benefits... . This does not imply that 
the attitude of the Government is a mere matter of 
caprice; but that it is and ever must be a matter of 
judgment, and all sound judgment must be based on 
facts.” For my part, while I agree that “all sound 
judgment must be based on facts,” and that “it is a 
question of proportion between the injuries and the 
benefits,” I dissent from the conclusion that it is im- 
possible to lay down any guiding principle. In equal 
liberty I find a scientific guiding principle, a principle 
based on facts and warranted by a due and intelligent 
regard for the consideration of proportion between the 
injuries and the benefits accruing from the different 
social policies. My appeal to facts has determined 
my vote for the principle of equal liberty, and I insist 
that individuals as well as majorities and governments 
must respect and carry out that principle. I decline 
to accept the opinion of the majority and the lessons 
which it draws from the facts. At the same time I 
acknowledge that the majority, if it is not certain of 
the validity of the equal liberty principle, must con- 





tinue to govern itself by such notions as it has been 
able to form. I cannot prevent the majority from en- 
forcing prohibition if it imagines that measure to be 
conducive to social peace and order; but I can prevent 
it from claiming that prohibition is sanctioned by 
equal liberty. I am not physically strong enough to 
resist and disable the majority, but I am intellectually 
strong enough to convict it of absurdity and incon- 
sistency. If the “Voice” had not pretended to follow 
the guidance of equal liberty, I should not have raised 
the points that I have relied on. I am*glad to have 
forced the “Voice” to repudiate the principle of equal 
liberty, and only ask it to express, frankly and expli- 
citly, its distrust of that principle. After that I shall 
be ready to resume the floor and reason with the 
“Voice” on the question of equal liberty. v. Y. 


Corrupt Government and the People. 


A Philadelphia Unitarian minister preached a ser- 
mon on the present political corruption, which the 
New York “Sun” summarizes as follows: 

According to this preacher, this republic is in a deplorable 
condition morally and politically ; words can hardly describe 
the existing turpitude and the frightful degradation. Itisa 
condition, he says, ‘‘ never surpassed in the depths to which 
public morals have descended.’”” He is ‘almost over- 
powered ’’ ‘‘ with the sense of the extremity of the degrada- 
tion to which things have come in the management of our 
political affairs.’”” He is bowed down with shame as he con- 
templates ‘‘the never surpassed venality, dishonesty, vul- 
garity, political profligacy, and in many cases personal 
debauchery, which mark the class of men, who, through 
trickery of the basest and most flagrant character, cheap, 
gross, and scarcely cloaked,” “‘ have possessed themselves of 
the real power which our institutions, in form, distribute 
through the mass of the citizens.’’ The State has become 
‘the prey and the sport of a class as infamous, in the sight 
of every true man, as any robber baron or condottiere of the 
fifteenth century’’; ‘‘men of low origin, ignorant men; de- 
stitute of the commonest refinements: vulgar, illiterate, the 
dregs of our population.”’ 

All this is unquestionably true; but the “Sun” 
attempts to show that it cannot possibly be true, argu- 
ing thus: 

If this is true, if we are really as bad and as badly off as 
that, we are near the end of our career as an organized so- 
ciety and a civilized nation. No society so rotten can last 
much longer. It must fall to pieces and the light of its 
civilization go out entirely. In this republic the people are 
the Government, and if the Government is utterly corrupt, it 
is because the people are lost in corruption. Politicians can 
accomplish nothing unless they are in accord with the 
popular sentiment. If the degradation exists, it is not the 
degradation of a class, but of the majority of the people. 
The whole country is rotten, if he preaches truly. It is 
going straight to the devil, for he finds such moral and 
political decay in all parts of the Union. Government by 
the people is a failure, unless this Unitarian minister lies. 

And the “ Sun ” concludes by asking with an air of 
confidence and satisfaction: 

Now, is that really the condition of things in this republic, 
8o peaceful, 80 orderly, so prosperous, and so unexampled in 
the rapidity of its growth? Or is the Philadelphia preacher 
a slanderer of his countrymen and a defamer of his country ? 


But let us test the strength of the “Sun’s” argu- 
ment, which, in effect, is that, if the minister’s charges 
be true, three things follow, — namely, that our so- 
ciety cannot last much longer and must fall to pieces; 
that the degradation and the corruption character- 
istic of the government must also be characteristic of 
the majority of the people; and that popular government 
isa failure. Well, and what if popular government is 
really a failure? Is there any occasion for despair in 
that fact? We certainly need not revert to despotic 
Monarchy; nor is there any danger of social chaos and 
civil war. Why not try freedom, a state of equal 
liberty? Again: granting that a society so rotten as 
ours cannot last much longer, it does not follow that it 
must go to pieces. We can save it by applying the 
needful remedies. We can deprive all the debased 
and prostituted politicians of their occupations and re- 
duce them to the rank of plain citizens. We can 
make them harmless by refusing to pay them for med- 
dling with our affairs. We can abolish democratic 
tyranny and abide by the principle of equal liberty, 
under which men will severally reap the reward of 
their conduct and be compelled to recognize that 
honesty is the best policy. As to the inference that 
the majority of the people are necessarily corrupt and 
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degraded, it is not logically drawn. The majority of 
the people are not corrupt, but they are too busy and 
too ignorant to estimate the worth of politicians and 
officials. The majority of the people are obliged to 
work for a living and to respect each other's rights. 
The politicians are made a privileged class and given 
unlimited opportunity for fraud and tyranny; no 
wonder they become debased. Not every man is a 
tyrant; but there are few men who, if made absolute 
rulers of men, would not soon learn to play the tyrant 
and to like power. The majority of the people are not 
corrupt. Give them equal liberty and opportunity, 
and they will prosper. At present they live under a 
system as iniquitous as it is irrational; and things are 
in a pretty bad state. But they will sooner or later 
open their eyes and turn over a new leaf. They will 
declare popular government a failure, and resolve to 
try freedom. Vv. ¥- 


The Latest Excuse for Government. 


Some time ago Lester F. Ward, of Washington, is- 
sued a pamphlet called “False Notions of Govern- 
ment,” in which he defends government with the 
strenuousness of a State Socialist. In it he takes two 
positions which require consideration from the An- 
archist. One is that a republican form of govern- 
ment is a thing entirely different from governments of 
the past, and that those who oppose government per 
se make the great blunder of confounding the nature 
of a “representative government” with that of past 
governments. The other is that government, whose 
primary function has been to protect society against 
physical encroachments, shall “reclothe itself” and 
protect society against that “psychical invasion” 
which is a modern phenomenon. “The large masses 
of wealth,” he says, “are made to flow toward certain 
centres of accumulation through the action of the un- 
regulated rule of mind.” 

In answer to his first point, there is no essential 
difference in any forms of government. All govern- 
ments are based upon compulsion, the only difference 
being in the number who wield the power. 

If we imagine society consisting of twenty persons, 
to say that when one man governs the other nineteen 
there is despotism, but that when eleven govern the 
nine there is no despotism, is irrational. A difference 
in numbers cannot affect a principle. The Anarchist, 
while recognizing thoroughly the difference in form, 
and the expanded power, nevertheless maintains that 
forms of government are only forms of despotism ; 
that government, the thing itself, is the instrument 
whereby the spontaneity of the members of society is 
cramped; that government, whether it be aristocratic 
or democratic, is a machine whereby privileges are 
granted and ancient practices perpetuated. 

It is necessary, however, for Mr. Ward to defend 
the majority principle in order to have an instrument 
by which to regulate the “unregulated rule of mind.” 

Now to the second point. The great mistake so 
often made by men of various schools — and Mr. 
Ward is a striking example of this class —is to as- 
sume that unjust distribution and consequent poverty 
are due to unrestricted competition. Even popular 
writers of the school of Spencer write of the “wonder- 
ful progress Western civilization has made and is 
making under unrestricted competition,” and on 
the next page point out wholesale State interference! 

The truth is that, instead of enjoying unrestricted 
competition, we have a species of hybridism, — a 
mixture of Anarchism and State Socialism. To say 
that competition is unrestricted, when such glaring 
monopolies as the present land and monetary systems 
exist (which were inaugurated and are perpetuated by 
the State), is to make one’s self ridiculous. Instead 
of advocating protection against psychical invasion, it 
is first necessary to prove that economic ills are due to 
psychical invasion. To say that “the great evils under 
which society now labors have grown up during the 
progress of intellectual supremacy ” does not prove 
that the evils are due to intellectual supremacy. The 
fact is, these glaring inequalities are not due to 
psychical invasion, but can be traced to the very agent 
he invokes to remedy them, — the State. 

Wm. TRINKAUS. 


The Objection to Property in Ideas. 


Referring to Mr. Tucker’s comments on my article in the 
last issue, no very extended remarks seem to be necessary in 
reply. 

It is, perhaps, natural for Mr. Tucker to retort that, to 
those who read Tak Kak “understandingly,’’ something 
more than assertions is revealed in his opposition to property 
in ideas. Nevertheless the (absurd) implication that I am 
either unwilling or unable to do justice to Tak Kak’s argu- 
mentation has not the slightest tendency to wound my 
amour propre, and I will content myself with the simple 
statement that it isnot my habit to ignore weighty considera- 
tions or telling points advanced by my opponents. Without 
wishing to be dramatic or needlessly sober, I may yet say 
that, in the pending controversy, as in others, I am interested 
in the abstract logical truth alone, and that I could not, even 
if I would, resort to any dishonorable trickery. Tak Kak, I 
repeat, has made no argument to show the inconsistency al- 
leged to subsist between property in ideas and equal liberty. 
It may be ‘‘impolitic’’ to say so, — though I can’t see why, 
— but I fear that, with the exception of Mr. Lloyd, none of 
the participants in this battle anywhere manifested a decided 
disposition to be guardedly politic. 

In defending himself against the charge of question-beg- 
ging, Mr. Tucker leaps from the frying pan into the fire. He 
explains that, in speaking of ‘“‘the world’s” literary trea- 
sure, he meant simply treasures in possession of the world. 
Though I cannot truthfully claim ‘‘to know”’ the difference 
between possession and ownership (and Mr. Tucker’s con- 
fidence here is rather amusing, seeing that volumes have 
been written to define these terms and the end is not yet), 
nevertheless I may, in a general way, grant the reality of the 
distinction. The assumption that the world possesses the 
treasures granted, Mr. Tucker argues that property in ideas 
does not make for happiness, since it might lead to dispos- 
sessing the world of some of its treasures. But here too we 
have a plain case of question-begging. The assumption that 
the possession of the treasures makes for the world’s happi- 
ness is precisely what I deny. Having agreed to use equal 
liberty as a test, the only way to determine whether a given 
thing or course makes for the world’s happiness is to fix its 
relation to equal liberty. Nothing makes for happiness 
which is possessed or pursued in violation of equal liberty. 
This proposition is involved in the premise. What we are 
seeking just now to determine is whether the world possesses 
the treasures in obedience to, or violation of, equal liberty. 
Till that is settled, we are without any data to base any con- 
clusion on with regard to the good or bad effects of the pos- 
session of the treasures, and for Mr. Tucker to say that the 
possession of the treasures makes for the world’s happiness is 
to beg the question. 

That the soundness of an argument is in any way depend- 
ent on the physical power or skill which enables the author 
to enforce it, is surprising news to me. The thief, to prove 
that the possession of the stolen coat makes for his happi- 
ness, has to prove thai stealing is compatible with equal lib- 
erty, — that, and nothing more. 

I do not think that Mr. Tucker correctly estimates the 
conditions of happiness when he affirms that the destruction 
of Spencer’s works would amount to a great social calamity. 
But I do not care to argue this point. Each must think it 
out for himself. It is true that a book does not exist, in a 
‘‘ vital sense,” if it is not actively in the market; but there 
is an immense difference, all the same, between total de- 
struction and existence even in a non-vital sense. Even total 
destruction would not be a great social calamity, much less 
can partial destruction be so described. 

Mr. Tucker objects to my interpolation of the parenthetical 
clause, ‘‘or, at all events cripple,” in reproducing Mr. Bil- 
gram’s statement respecting the effect of denial of property 
in ideas. This interpolation he deems a sufficient ground for 
a charge of inaccuracy and unfairness. But I am perfectly 
sure that the qualification was not repugnant to Mr. Bil- 
gram’s real meaning. Mr. Tucker is much too literal in his 
interpretations of his opponent’s expressions. Mr. Bilgram 
does not think, I am convinced, that non-recognition of prop- 
erty in ideas would really and absolutely destroy literature. 
Mr. Bilgram knows that, copyright or no copyright, reform- 
ers would continue to write, and that exceptionally wealthy 
men of science would publish the fruits of their leisurely 
studies. But that would not be literature in ‘‘any vital 
sense.”” Spencer has himself related the story of his strug- 
gles, and it is pretty plain that in the utter absence of copy- 
right Spencer’s works would never have seen the light. 
Before Mr. Tucker pushes his charge of unfairness, let him 
interrogate Mr. Bilgram and ascertain which of us has grasped 
his real meaning. 

Now I come to the most important part of Mr. Tucker’s 
reply. The first thing to be noted concerning it is that Mr. 
Tucker seems still confused as to the cause of our present 
quarrel. I have not measured ‘‘the ground disputed in the 
battle over property in ideas,’ and am not interested in the 
practical successes or failures of authors. I am discussing 
the question of copyright in the abstract, and contend ‘for 
property in ideas within limits sanctioned by equal liberty. 
I am prepared to make ‘‘ enormous admissions”’ in the most 





cheerful manner, provided it is clearly shown that equal lib- 
erty necessitates them. It is true that, prior to the discovery 


by Mr. Tucker of the sole apparently rational objection to 
universal property in ideas, I contended for universality; 
but the introduction of the ‘‘settler’’ appeared to justify an 
‘‘admission,’? — whether enormous or not, I cared not, — 
which accordingly I hastened to make. I may yet decide to 
withdraw the admission; for the present, I am satisfied to 
let it stand, frankly acknowledging the seeming reasonable- 
ness of Mr. Tucker’s objection — as far as it may be reason- 
ably applied. But Mr. Tucker’s intense delight with his 
discovery makes him blind to its true proportions and causes 
him to claim for it a significance which the impartial and 
logical bystander must refuse to attribute to it. No amount 
of irony and ridicule and dust can submerge and efface 
the important distinction which I drew between those cases 
where men find themselves deprived of the right to author- 
ship and those where men voluntarily and deliberately part 
with that right. Mr. Tucker chooses to put a conveniently 
literal construction upon my expressions, ‘‘ goes out of his 
way’’ and ‘stops to study,”’ and then proceeds to draw dis- 
tinctions some of which are indeed childish in the extreme. 
But I cannot take notice of such unjustifiable distinctions. 
The reader who realizes that the only objection Mr. Tucker 
has been able to put forward against property in ideas is that 
the man who discovers something thereby takes away the 
liberty of others to discover the same thing, may be depended 
on to perceive that this objection eannot be applied, for in- 
stance, to the case of a man who purchases a book and reads 
it with the intention of learning the new truths it contains. 
In other words, he will clearly see that the objection is inad- 
equate as an argument against all property in ideas, and he 
will politely refuse to accept Mr. Tucker’s view on the mat- 
ter of patent and copyright. As for the simple, every-day 
liberty to read books, there is no such right in existence. If 
men had the right to read books, they would not be obliged 
to pay forthem. Men have the right to exchange their com- 
modities or services against the commodities of such parties 
as may be willing to deal withthem. When aman purchases 
a@ commodity, he is at liberty to use it in any way consistent 
with equal liberty. A man who has bought a book has the 
right to read it, lend it, burn it, in short put it to any use 
or abuse which does not jeopardize the rights of his fellows. 
Whether he may, consistently with equal liberty, multiply 
copies of the book and sell them, is the question at issue. 
But my distinction makes property in ideas begin at an un- 
certain degree of complexity or at an uncertain degree of con- 
cealment! Well, what of it? Iam discussing the question in 
the abstract, and, finding a distinction to exist, I cannot but 
call attention to it. Let Mr. Tucker advance an objection 
which should cover the whole ground, if hecan. It isnot my 
fault that his objection cannot be applied to all cases. 
Surely Mr. Tucker does noi mean to say that my distinction 
it be real b it makes property in ideas begin at an 
uncertain degree of complexity or concealment. Mr. Tucker 
has repeatedly admitted that it is impossible to define the 
limits of liberty and the nature of invasion, that we cannot 
draw a hard and fast line between the field of legitimate 
activities and the field of activities constituting infringe- 
ments of equal liberty. From the fact that it is impossible 
to determine whether certain acts are invasive or not, it 





| surely does not follow that we must either pronounce all acts 


legitimate or hold them all equally illegitimate. We do not 
know just where invasion begins, nevertheless there is such 
a thing as invasion. Similarly, there is a distinction 
between ideas properly classed as private property and ideas 
properly classed as public property, — that is, if Mr. 
Tucker’s objection to universal property in ideas be really 
strong and valid as far as it goes. 

The fact that the distinction involves questions of detail 
which no jury could intelligently decide in accordance with 
the principle of equal liberty tells as much against Mr. 
Tucker’s position as it does against mine. Because it would 
be difficult to decide questions arising under the distinction, 
says Mr. Tucker, let us once for all declare against property 
in ideas. With equal propriety, or impropriety, I might say 
that, in view of the practical difficulties, the best course is 
to recognize property in all ideas and disregard that 


| abstract right to authorship for which Mr. Tucker contends. 


I have not condemned Mr. Tucker or Tak Kak for empiri- 
cism. So long as they argue against property in ideas from 
the standpoint of equal liberty, no such condemnation can 
justly be administered. I simply protest against the need- 
less burdening of the argument with empirical observations 
which we all must hold to be inconsequential. Mr. Tucker 
has not the faintest shadow of an excuse for accusing me 
of empiricism, for I have all along held to the principle of 
equal liberty. 

Mr. Tucker’s reference to my article in the last issue as 
“the fifth and longest of a series of articles the third of 
which was the ‘probably final’ one’’ betrays irritation; is 
he tired of this controversy? For my part, I see no reason 
for not continuing it until one or the other side admits that it 
‘can advance nothing more that is new or strong.’’ 

v. ¥. 

[Whether or not I have anything more to advance 
that is new or strong is a question that will not be 
settled until occasion arises for such advancement. 
No such occasion is presented by Mr. Yarros’s article, 





which, far from advancing anything new or strong, is 
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simply a reiteration of its author’s previously-exposed 
weaknesses, coupled with some fresh inaccuracies, not 
to say unfairnesses, in the statement of my position, 
which any intelligent reader can detect by carefully 
comparing my last article with Mr. Yarros’s rejoinder. 
It is unprofitable to discuss longer with an opponent 
who has become so inexact that he refuses to allow 
literal construction of words which he uses, not in 
metaphor, not in embellishment, not in any turn of 
rhetoric, but in a central sentence written to establish 
the pivot of his position. It is also unprofitable, ex- 
cept as it develops the faculty of patience and the 
muscles of the hand and the wrist, to engage in a 
struggle for supremacy in the art of reiterating argu- 
ments upon paper with the greatest possible frequency 
and volume. This is an accomplishment in which I 
prefer to admit my inferiority atonce. The discussion 
of property in ideas between Mr. Yarros and myself is 
now closed. My opponent has had the last word, and 
he is welcome to it. I do not think that copyright has 
ever been defended more ably or more stubbornly. 
In its defence Mr. Yarros has marshalled every con- 
sideration that could be urged with any show of rea- 
son, besides several to which reason gives no color at 
all. If he has failed, — and, so far as I know it, such 
is the nearly unanimous verdict of the readers of Lib- 
erty, — the fault is not with the champion, but with 
his hopeless cause. — Ep1tor LisBErty.] 


The reviewer of “A Plea for Liberty” in the Boston 
“Literary World,” among other things, decent, bad, 
and indifferent, has this to say: “In the papers we 
have mentioned, as in Mr. Spencer’s introduction, 
there are, however, numerous signs that we are listen- 
ing to British, not to American, individualists. Mr. 
Mackay’s preface speaks of the ‘ Free Library Agitators 
who would make their own favorite form of recreation 
a charge on the rates’; Mr. Spencer waxes eloquent 
over the ‘tyrannical system which compels poor peo- 
ple to receive that which, with papal assumption, the 
State calls education.’ We are thus prepared for the 
diatribes of the Rev. B. H. Alford on ‘Free Education,’ 
and Mr. M. D. O’Brien on ‘Free Libraries.’ The lat- 
ter objects to novel-reading when made a luxury for 
the people by means of public libraries, and paid for 
out of the rates. Book-readers, as ‘one special section 
of the community,’ should not be favored ‘at the ex- 
pense of all the rest.’ We are gratified to learn, 
therefore, that ‘every successful opposition to Free 
Libraries is a stroke for human advancement,’ as they 
are ‘a demoralizing and pauperizing institution.’ Free 

education, according to Mr. Alford, discourages the 
discipline of home. Another writer discovers that the 
money which should be spent for school fees goes into 
tobacco, drink, aud dress. These arguments are amus- 
ing in this country. All the writers in this volume, 
indeed, would have been profited by a study of Ame- 
rican institutions. They pay little attention to the 
social and economic changes in England, which demo- 
cracy renders inevitable, some of which, indeed, as in 
the case of schools and libraries, are safeguards of lib- 
erty. The insular note is strongly marked in all the 
essays. ... Mr. Donisthorpe’s principle of appealing 
to history should teach all of them, however, that a 
century of democracy in these United States is worthy 
of their notice. We have followed a via media which 
the Socialist and the Individualist alike would do well 
to study.” Are there, then, no writers and thinkers 
in this country with views as radical as those of the 
British individualists? Has Spencer no followers and 
disciples here, and are there no American philosophical 
Anarchists who have “profited by a study of Ame 
rican institutions” ? There are in this country many 
people, alas! to whom the arguments in the “ Plea for 
Liberty” are “amusing”; but it is precisely for such 
that the book has been written. The reviewer is 
either ignorant of the intellectual movements of his 
own country, or else he is shallow and prejudiced 
enough to imagine that he can injure the American 
radical individualists by ignoring their existence and 
activity. 








Herbert Vivian, editor of the whilom “ Whirlwind,” 
has presented himself to “the free and independent 
electors of East Bradford,” England, for their suf- 





frages as their representative in Parliament. He calls 
himself a “ Revisionist candidate,” and his platform is 
such a novelty in politics and on the whole so com- 
mendable that I give it in full. “I advocate the revi- 
sion of the constitution, including the repeal of all 
religious disabilities; the revision of our repre- 
sentative system, to give the People, — by means of 
plebiscites, proportional representation, and frequent 
parliaments, — a more complete control over their 
own affairs; the revision of taxes, to reduce those 
burdens to their narrowest limits and to establish 
them as far as possible upon a voluntary basis; and 
the general revision of the statute-book, to obliterate 
all traces of Socialistic legislation. I desire the resur- 
rection of political economy, that bogie-man of modern 
agitators. I preach fanatically the gospel of indi- 
vidualism, according to John Stuart Mill and Herbert 
Spencer. The first principle of this gospel is that 
every one must be allowed to do whatever he pleases, 
so long as his doing so does not interfere with the 
liberty of others to do the same. I am a staunch Free 
Trader, desiring the abolition of that curse of civiliza- 
tion, the custom-house; | protest against all mono- 
polies, whether exercised by unwieldy State depart- 
ments or by grasping individuals; and I support the 
claims of all nationalities to the management of their 
own affairs. I come before you also as a labor candi- 
date, yielding to no man in my sympathy for the 
People and desiring above all to confer upon them the 
priceless boon of Liberty. I am one of those who 
prefer to see England free than England made sober, 
virtuous, or tidy by the fussy intervention of ‘our 
grandmother, the State.’ I look to the beneficent ac- 
tion of Trades Unions for the settlement of all dis- 
putes between capital and labor and for securing to 
the workers shorter hours, higher wages, and all their 
reasonable demands. I shall always resist the es- 
tablishment and continuance of class privileges, and I 
look to the revision of the land laws as an effective 
solution of the problems of poverty.” Mr. Vivian has 
yet to learn that revision of the money laws is quite 
as much needed as revision of the land laws, and that 
the banking monopoly is the most pernicious violation 
of individualism from which the world suffers. 


“The Freethinkers’ Magazine” for May contains a 
frontispiece portrait of Josephine Aldrich, and her 
life sketch by Prof. A. L. Rawson; “The Evolution 
of the Devil,” by Henry Frank; “Bradlaugh,” by 
Holyoake; “Law,” by Prof. Herbert E. Croswell; 
“Spiritualism,” by Lyman C. Howe; “The Bible,” 
by Dr. Westbrook; and “Heresy and Heretics,” by 
Matilda Joslyn Gage. 





Plumb-Line Pointers. 


Last Sunday (April 5) a petition for the closing of the 
World’s Fair on Sunday was circulated in the churches in 
Iowa and, I presume, elsewhere. The pastors had been re- 
quested to preach on this particular day in favor of the peti- 
tion. Of course they did so, for are they not all in the 
ecclesiastical trades union? The petition was numerously 
signed, — by the church members, by the Epworth League 
adolescents and their recruits, and by the Sunday school in- 
nocents, — still more youthful and unbending. It were 
credulously foolish to suppose that these children knew 
what they were doing. An Epworth Leaguer of fifteen, —a 
girl active in the society, who signed it, said, when cross- 
questioned, that she ‘‘heard them talking about it’’; she 
thought that they said people ‘‘should not work on the Sab- 
bath,”’’and that was the extent of her information. And she 
is the type of tens of thousands of others whose names 
Wilbur Crafts will parade in his next report as the names of 
citizens opposed to the ‘‘ desecration of the Sabbath”’ by the 
opening of the Columbian Exposition on that day. It does 
not seem to have occurred to the dupes who affixed their 
signatures to this petition that it was just as “‘wicked”’ to 
circulate such a paper on the “Sabbath” as it would be to 
“‘work”’ or visit the Exposition. And neither did the dupes 
have the wit to perceive that they were asked to abstain 
from work and recreation on Sunday, and to help force 
others to abstain, by men who earn nearly their whole liveli- 
hood by services on the ‘‘sacred’’ day of recuperation. Of 
course, they did not see the equally indisputable fact that 
the preacher would be powerless to steal the seventh of our 
time were it not for his congener, the politician. The Church 
may rave and plead by turns; it may enter all the special 
pleas that casuistry can construct and raise all the false is- 
sues that hypocrisy can invent, but it cannot close the Ex- 
position on Sunday. Only the State can do that. When 





“*Secularists’’ realize this truth and all that it implies, there 


will be a complete reorganization of the forces of Free- 
thought. 


Woman’s dependence upon man, in an economic sense, is 
the basic evil of our social life. Wherever one healthy adult 
depends upon another or others for subsistence, there is mal- 
adjustment and, eventually, corruption, antagonism, misery. 
Health of mind, and health of body, each presupposes exer- 
cise proportioned to strength, adequate in t, and 
sufficient in compensation, to furnish ample support to the 
individual. Government fastens millions of parasites upon 
the body of labor, and familyism, in all the upper ranks of 
society, does the same evil and deadly thing. 





An editorial correspondent of “ Lucifer,’’ writing over the 
initial L., says: ‘‘In free love woman will not be driven or 
forced into relations that are distasteful to her.’’ In the 
next paragraph this correspondent says, —in defiant contra- 
diction of the first quoted utterance, —‘‘When woman is 
queen in the realm of jove, she will not be a free lover, sim- 
ply because it is an impossibility.”’ In other words, in free 
love woman would be free, would be queen of herself, but, 
when she is queen, she will not be a free lover, i. e., she will 
be ‘‘driven or forced into relations that are distasteful to 
her.’”’ Or, to put it in a slightly different way, — in free 
love woman would have control of herself, but, when she be- 
comes queen, she will refuse to be a free lover, she will 
elect to be “‘driven or forced.’”’ This raises the question: 
How can one be queen when she is driven or forced into re- 
lations that are distasteful to her? What a pity it is that so 
many good-intentioned people permit themselves to appear 
in print before they have learned the value of words and 
their proper relations to each other! 


It is claimed by the advocates of State education that the 
people, if not forced to support schools, would degenerate 
into illiteracy. In an open letter to Secretary of State 
McFarland, of Iowa, who recently made a bitter attack upon 
the Bohemians, Professor B. Shimeh of the State University 
incidentally furnishes us with a fact bearing upon the edu- 
cational problem. Says Professor Shimeh: ‘The charge of 
ignorance and illiteracy certainly should not be made against 
a people who have supported a system of schools in their own 
country for years by voluntary subscriptions in the face of 
the opposition of the Austrian government, and who, when 
they come to this country, gladly support our schools and 
avail themselves of their advantages as far as their means 
permit. 


The representatives of the Farmers’ Alliance in convention 
at Ocala acted fully in accord with the pu for which the 
organization came into existence, when they advised their 
constituency to withdraw their support from such papers as 
are in league with the ate monopolies that are destroy- 
ing the homes and happiness of the aweerend masses. As to 
the resolution — opening the Columbian Exposition on 
Sundays — this I do NoT approve. Expositions, Fairs, Li- 
braries, Theatres, etc., are institutions that should be kept 
open on Sundays more so than on any other day of the week. 
Is this satisfactory, Mr. Walker? — Northern Light, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Well, hardly. What gives life and power and immunity 
to those “‘ gigantic monopolies’’? The State, beyond doubt. 
What is the attitude of the Alliance toward the State? 
Would it curtail or extend its powers? The latter, assuredly. 
What has the farmer or any other laborer to gain by an 
extension of the dominion of his arch-enemy? Does the his- 
tory of governments justify any reasonable person in ex- 
pecting that the putting of morals, industry, finance, and 
commerce more completely under the control of government 
will inure to the benefit of those who honestly earn their 
living? Can Mr. Galirni himself answer this question in 
the affirmative? And if not — as I respect his mentality 
enough to think that he cannot and will not — what does he 
think the farmers will gain by refusing to read all sides of 
all questions? And if they cannot read the organs of the 
political parties which oppose their political party, what will 
they do with the Anarchistic journals which wage unrelent- 
ing war against all political parties, and especially against 
the so-called ‘‘ People’s Party,’’ which they antagonize more 
sharply than the Republican and Democratic parties because 
it is more paternalistic, therefore more dangerous to liberty, 
than the Republican and Democratic parties? 


How nicely the State does its work when it attempts, or 
pretends to attempt, to help the agricultural producer and 
the wage laborer, the single-tax paper of Lawrence, Kansas, 
“The Jeffersonian,” indicates in this paragraph: 


The Santa Fe railroad having promoted one of its con- 
ductors to be railroad commissioner, there is now not one 
lawyer on the board. That railroad agg Ae she 
Anthony, who it promoted from being its Mexican freight 
agent to the board several years ago. What a farce and 
mockery are the Kansas Labor Bureau and the Board of La- 
bor Commissioners! 


Mra. C. Ellen Foster, in her address before the Woman’s 
Council at Washington, said: ‘‘ Our creed is as it always was 
—total abstinence for the individual and prohibition for the 
State, following as a logical consequence.’’ Where did Mrs. 
Foster study the elements of logic? Where is the logical 
connection between the voluntary abstinence of one in- 
dividual and the enforced abstinence of another? Suppose 
that a Catholic priest should say to the lawyer, C. Ellen 
Foster: ‘“‘I am a Catholic by my own free choice; therefore, 
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as a logical consequence, the State has the right to compel 
you to be a Catholic.” What would be Mrs. Foster’s 
answer? Would she not be very likely to say : ‘‘ You must 
be a fool or take me to be one?’”’ And yet the suppositious 
“logic” of the priest would be worth precisely as much as 
the “logic’’ of Mrs. Foster, when advocating prohibition, — 
that is, absolutely nothing. 


Says a “‘labor reform”’ patent-inside sheet : 

The moral argument in favor of compulsory voting is a 
strong one. Those who object to the plan have done so 
maialy on the untenable ground that to cast a ballot is not 
an abstract and absolute duty of the citizen. This is not 
true. There is no public duty which is more imperative than 
that of voting. There is none that can take precedence of it, 
and there is nothing that can excuse the citizen for neglect- 
ing it. 

If it is the ‘‘duty’’ of the citizen to vote, it is equally his 
duty to vote “right.’”” Any argument which will justify a 
compulsory voting law will also justify such a framing of it 
as will compel the citizen to vote as the majority desire. 
Else the law would defeat the purpose of those who invoke 
its aid. ‘‘It is the duty of A to vote,” say the injected 
righteousness people. If he will not voluntarily vote, make 
him vote. But suppose that next year he, with a sufficient 
number of other citizens to make a majority, vote to repeal 
the compulsory voting law; what then? Why, the next 
year he stays away from the polls again! Manifestly, the 
only possible security is to compel him to vote for the con- 
tinuance of the law. But this would necessitate an open 
ballot, and to such a ballot the advocates of the Australian 
ballot are necessarily opposed. But, as far as my observa- 
tion extends, the advocates of the compulsory voting law and 
of the Australian ballot are the same people. How are they 
going to work to “‘consist’’ with themselves? 


E. C. WALKER. 


Monopoly and the Post Office. 
(Prof. Marshall in the London Times.] 

I think that the chief dangers of Socialism lie not in its 
tendency towards a more equal distribution of incomes, for I 
can see no harm in that, but in its sterilizing influence on 
those mental activities which have gradually raised the 
world from barbarism, and have made the average English 
working man of today really richer than the average Eng- 
lishman was not long ago. The character of Post Office 
business is such that we might expect a4 priori that there, 
at least, Socialism would not perceptibly tend towards 
lethargy. But experience has shown otherwise. In most 
other kinds of business the producer anticipates the wants of 
the consumer, and invents new ways of satisfying them; in 
postal affairs alone the consumer has to clamor long before 
he gets the most simple and obvious reforms; ard, indeed, 
in spite of his special facilities for clamoring, on which the 
apologist of the Post Office justly insists, he often does not 
get them at all. Private enterprise makes few improve- 
ments in business neighboring on that of the Post Office, be- 
cause the Post Office, slothful in many directions, is vigorous 
only in this, — that when private persons are inclined to invest 
their time and capital in the attempt to think out new ideas 
for the public benefit, the Post Office warns them to desist, 
and hinders them; and, if they still persist, at last appro- 
priates to itself one part of their idea by offering to the pub- 
lic a poor substitute, while the greater part is lost to the 
world. The Post Office gains little, while the inventors are 
robbed: the germs of contrivances that might ultimately 
have revolutionized our means of communication are de- 
stroyed; and we secure, so far as the influence of the Post 
Office reaches, most of the evils of Socialism with but few of 
its benefits. . .. 

The semi-official apology for the recent action of the Post 
Office cannot fail to have a permanent place in economic his- 
tory. The ability with which it is written renders only 
more eloquent its unconscious testimony to the danger of al- 
lowing a government department any artificial advantages 
in competition with private enterprise. The writer appeals 
to general experience in support of the ‘‘axiom that a 
government monopoly of posts and telegraphs is for the good 
of the community.’’ This begs the whole question. It may 
be conceded that postal business suffers less from being 
under a government monopoly than any other, except some 
affairs of local concern, such as water supply. For every 
negligence of the common postman is as patent to the per- 
sons injured by it, and, therefore, to their representatives jn 
Parliament and the press, as the sluggishness of dockyard 
officials is concealed from all critical eyes. And, further, 
the advantages of centralization and “ production on a large 
scale’’ are notoriously greater in Post Office business than 
anywhere else. For these reasons there has been a general 
agreement that the State should be allowed to undertake 
postal business; but its further claim to have a monopoly of 
that business has been acquiesced in per incuriam rather 
than admitted as the result of careful scientific inquiry. It 
may fairly be argued that if the State, with its enormous ad- 
vantages for this particular business, can be undersold by 
private competitors, the reason must be either that it is ex- 
tending its claims to the possession of business in regions 
where its special advantages fail, and where, therefore, 
there is no good reason for having the work done by a 
government department with or without a monopoly, or else 
that it shows a grievous want of enterprise. 





A Deadlock. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 

Notwithstanding your discouraging remarks on my last 
letter, I cannot refrain from saying at least a few words. 

I had proposed to base our arguments on three axioms of 
which we are conscious by experience only, and, after show- 
ing that the proposition known as ‘‘ The Law of Equal Free- 
dom ’’ is a deduction therefrom, I had asked if you accept still 
other axiomatical results of observation from which you 
derive your conclusions. In answer I am told that a general- 
ization from known and long observed phenomena seems to 
have no value for me as a guide, etc. 

By endorsing Henry George’s dogmatical assertion that 
property in concrete things is a natural right while that 
in ideas is an artificial attempt to share our bounties, you 
postulated such a radical difference between the two forms 
of ownership that a discussion with parallel arguments was 
precluded. My object was not to repeat a tale, but to affirm 
the identity of both forms of ownership,’holding that copy- 
rights and other rights of ownership come under the same 
definition. I am perfectly willing to adapt my definition of 
the right of ownership to yours by substituting the word 
‘‘agreement’’ for ‘‘ promise,’ arguing that unanimity, if 
such could exist, would be the most perfect agreement con- 
ceivable, even when it is of a tacit nature. But you appear 
to'find fault with the term ‘“‘ supreme power.” I purposely 
selected that term, believing that it is embraced in your de- 
finition. A unanimous agreement would indeed constitute a 
power more supreme than that of any conqueror of the 
world could be. Your rejoinder also conveys to me the im- 
pression that you consider a true definition of the right of 
ownership must exclude all relations inconsistent with equal 
freedom. With this I could not agree, since such a definition 
would imply a settlement of the dispute by postulate and 
preclude all discussion. 

Believing that a further discussion was useless until the 
fundamental ground was agreed upon, I wrote the letter pre- 
paratory to a statement of my reasons for believing that 
copyrights are consistent with equal freedom, my intention 
to do so having been plainly indicated in the last sentence of 
my communication. Yet I am told that my use, or rather 
non-use, of the law of equal liberty is laughable in the ex- 
treme. I have indeed reason to feel that the departure 
from a scientific course of reasoning was on your side, not on 
mine. 

I had proposed some axioms as a basis of controversy ; but, 
since you refuse to recognize them without yourself making 
a counter-proposition, a dead-lock is inevitable. The law of 
equal freedom is not acceptable as a fundamental basis 
while opinions differ as to what constitutes equality of 
liberty. I, for one, fail to see any reason for withholding 
from labor expended in discovering that which had pre- 
viously existed capable of being discovered a reasonable so- 
cial recognition of ownership in the results of that labor, nor 
why that rule, if adopted, should find exception in case the 
subject of discovery should happen to be a gold mine. 


Hueco BILGrRaAM. 
PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 27, 1891. 


Negative Paternalism. 


The Galveston ‘‘ News ”’ and United States Senator Reagan 
have been engaged lately in a sharp tilt upon the relation of 
government to finance. So interesting and significant is the 
discussion that Liberty reprints it in full. The first article 
is a ‘‘News”’ editorial in criticism of the senator, entitled 
‘* Paternal Dissent from a Semi-Paternal Scheme.” 


There was a flavor of paternalism about a passage in Sen- 
ator Reagan’s remarks before the members of the legislature 
at Austin, which has the more surprising effect as it falls 
close by an impressive protest against diverting the govern- 
ment from its task as designed by the founders to be, in the 
language of the senator, ‘a political government only.”’ So 
far as recommending a policy is concerned, the senator was 
the embodiment of anti-paternal democracy. He uttered 
this impressive warning: 

Many of our friends in the alliance want more money in 
circulation as a means of relieving their distress, and they 
want the adoption of the subtreasury plan under which they 

deposit their farm produce and draw out money fur- 
nished by the government. However sincere the motives 
and convictions, and however honest and earnest the pur- 
poses, of those who advocate such measures, I will warn them 
that, whenever this government becomes a money lender, 


that very day you have adopted that which will wreck and 
ruin the American system of free government. 


The report says that ‘“‘Mr. Reagan then recounted the in- 
troduction of the land loan bill by Senator Stanford as a bid 
for the presidency, and proceeded to describe the practical 
workings of such a measure, under which the people would 
borrow on their lands, and, spending the money, would have 
to mortgage the lands for enough money to pay the govern- 
ment or turn their lands over to the government. Their 
homes would fall into the hands of the capitalists or into 
possession of the government.’”’ While the whole of that 
portion of the address referring to the alliance project is 
marked by the anti-paternal spirit, and the ‘‘ News”’ bas not 
to charge that Senator Reagan recommended any paternal 





action on that subject by the government, it ie pretty plain 
from the reading of his stated objections to the working of 
the Stanford plan as he conceives it, that his apprehensions 
take the form of a paternal solicitude. When such solicitude 
js aroused in connection with public policy, the impulse to 
act in a political capacity from a paternal motive is strong in 
the present generation. Paternalism takes a negative and 
prohibitory form, as well as an affirmative form. There is 
abundant reason to suspect that the repressive, obstructive, 
prohibitory paternalism of the government has caused evils 
which, by leading to demands for relief, are the prompters 
to the affirmative paternalism of the alliance. Senator Rea- 
gan’s apprehensions are a study. If the people who own 
lands could borrow from a liberal source of supply, they 
would borrow. They would be imprudent and get into debt. 
Their lands and houses would fall into the hands of their cre- 
ditors. Indeed the senator’s course of reasoning is sympa- 
thetically paternal. The irresistible inference, the only 
force of the argument, is that it is better for the people that 
there should not be ample facilities for them to alienate 
their property by mortgages and deeds of trust. It is a dan- 
gerous liberty, because the average man is speculative and 
imprudent. Perhaps so; but then, if liberty of business 
contract be thus dangerous and the people incompetent to 
spend or venture with what is their property, what becomes 
of a robust anti-paternalism? There will next be a commis- 
sion wanted to go through the back yards and take away 
the clothes lines lest desperate debtors and fathers of families 
hang themselves. The homestead, it is assumed, is already 
secured. Reference to that might have been omitted. It is 
conceivable that with lower interest people would borrow on 
their lands on which they can now borrow, but on which 
they are afraid to borrow. It is conceivable that they would 
lose the borrowed money. If the argument is good in the 
sense in which it seems to have most bearing, the paternal- 
istic reason for non-acceptance of Senator Stanford’s plan is 
the triumphant reason. Such a plan as would furnish 
cheaper currency need not necessarily include government 
lending, but any lowering of the rate of interest emboldens 
borrowers; so the argument, if good, would be good against 
any liberty or science which would cheapen currency for the 
borrower able to give perfect security. It is truly curious 
that an anti-paternal statesman, immediately after making 
an argument against a paternal measure, should drop into a 
line of objections the keynote of which is that the people are 
not fit to be trusted with liberty to get into debt. Were the 
merits of paternalistic precaution being weighed, it would 
not be difficult to suggest some of the benefits to the labor- 
ing class from a more liberal supply of currency among 
property holders, and how the repressive paternalism exer- 
cised over the latter class lessens the offers of employment 
for the former, but it is not the purpose of this article to dive 
into the merits of the question. Its aim is simply to show 
the penetrating and pervading spirit by an instance of a pa- 
ternalistic train of thought supplying the argument against 
a form of enlargement of the liberty and discretion of the 
citizen. There is surely risk in liberty. The incident of 
government participation is a different element. The risk 
and its avoidance by disallowing a facility seem to be the 
leading ideas at the close of the senator’s argument. Were 
the senator arguing against government vineyards and wine 
shops, the ‘‘ News’? would join him so far as to agree that 
the government does not belong in productive business; but 
were he to add that the wine shops would only tempt men to 
excess, the ‘‘ News”’ would point out that that is a paternal- 
istic reason, and that it applies as well, if at all, against any 
non-governmental enterprise which cheapens the facility. 


This criticism brought out the following reply from Senator 
Reagan: 


I have just read, with some surprise, the editorial in the 
‘‘News”’ of yesterday, headed ‘‘ Paternal Dissent from a 
Semi-Paternal Scheme.”’ 

My remarks, imperfectly quoted in the ‘‘ News,’’ had for 
their object to assert that the founders of the federal govern- 
ment intended it for a political government only, and not for 
a paternal government which should assume the care and 
control of the pecuniary private interests of citizens. 

Incidentally I mentioned that, when money should be bor- 
rowed on deposits of farm products, or on land mortgages, it 
would be for expenditure, with danger of foreclosure in case 
of mortgage; in which event the land would go either into 
the hands of capitalists or become the property of the govern- 
ment, and that it might and probably would result in the 
government becoming an extensive owner of real estate. I 
might have referred, but did not, to the present condition of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and other western states as to the result 
of mortgaging the lands and homes of citizens for loans of 
money. 

The ‘“‘ News’’ chooses to construct upon thet an argument 
to show that I was favoring paternalism and seeking by po- 
litical authority to prevent persons from going into debt. 
That must be the meaning of the editorial, for it could not 
be paternalism for one citizen to go in debt toanother. And 
I had no reference in my remarks to the case of one citizen 
going in debt to another. And certainly I said nothing indi- 


cating a desire to have the political authority interfere to 
prevent the contracting of debts between private persons. 
The experience of several years has taught me not to ex- 
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pect fairness or justice at the hands of the ‘‘ News.”” But I 
will be obliged if it will publish this brief reference to its 
editorial. JouNn H. REAGAN. 


Under the head of ‘‘ Sentimental and Defensive Paternal- 
ism ”’ the ‘‘ News’’ made the following rejoinder: 


The letter of Senator Reagan, printed herewith, is a 
curious instance of incontinent denial and unconscious con- 
fesssion. The state of mind which can insensibly betray a 
naturally strong and maturely trained intellect into such 
self-contradiction would be a fit study for the psychologist, 
or possibly for the alienist. The “ News,”’ in an editorial of 
which the senator complains, did no more than to note that, 
in his last speech at Austin, he evinced a spirit of paternal 
solicitude, which would like to have the people guarded by 
some means against the peril of liberal opportunities for bor- 
rowing money on hypothecation of produce or realty. The 
irresistible inference, the ‘‘ News’’ remarked, from his ex- 
pression of apprehension on this score ‘‘is that it is better 
for the people that there should not be ample facilities for 
them to alienate their property by mortgage and deeds of 
trust.’? The senator is too widely informed to account it a 
monstrous anomaly or a fatal calamity for the federal 
government to be ‘‘an extensive owner of real estate.’”’ It 
commenced business more than a century ago as a colossal,a 
continental land owner. From that time it has continued to 
be the largest land owner between the two oceans. It has 
not been many years since the federal government owned 
and directly administered all the lands in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and throughout the west, except some parcels 
reserved for Indian tribes. So the danger apprehended by 
the senator in facilities, provided or proposed to be provided 
by legislation, for borrowing money and contracting debts 
on hypothecated securities representing produce or real 
estate, cannot be government ownership of the latter species 
of property. The danger must be a tendency to speculative, 
imprudent, and disastrous ventures in borrowing and 
mortgaging, into which farmers and others may be seduced 
by the provision of such facilities. And the danger, in the 
apprehension of the senator, cannot be confined to a pro- 
posed provision of such facilities by act of congress in the 
line of the Stanford bill or the alliance sub-treasury scheme, 
for he expressly refers, for illustration of the nature and 
gravity of the danger and the disaster with which it is 
fraught to “‘ the present condition of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
other western States,’’ a condition which could only be 
arrived at, as plainly implied, through facilities provided by 
the laws of Kansas, Nebraska, and other western States for 
“‘ mortgaging the lands and homes of citizens for loans of 
money.’”’ As the ‘‘ News” has heretofore indicated, there is 
positive paternalism and a negative paternalism. The latter 
seeks to guard the objects of its solicitude from committing 
acts hurtful to themselves by depriving them of instruments 
and avenues for the commission of such acts. Thus in a late 
prohibition campaign the senator proposed to protect his fel- 
low-citizens from intemperance in drink by depriving them 
of access to intoxicating drinkables. Likewise, as he 
earnestly desires that the people should be somehow 
secured against ruinous intemperance in borrowing and 
mortgaging, he cannot be sentimentally in favor of legal 
facilities, either State or national, for a free indulgence in the 
borrowing and mortgaging habit. To suppose that he is at 
the same time for abating the habit and continuing provision 
by law for its indulgence without limit is an absurdity in 
terms and an incompatibility of ideas. Senator Reagan is 
welcome to amuse himself with trying to reconcile these ir- 
reconcilable conditions in sentiment and thought, if he 
pleases. He is also welcome to the pleasure of refurbishing 
and reiterating a historic and venerable fling of his at the 
“‘News’”’ in the old castanean remark: ‘The experience of 
several years has taught me not to expect fairness or justice 
at the hands of the ‘News.’”’ Alas! ’twas ever thus. Some 
persons are so mentally and morally constructed that they 
cannot refrain from impugning the motives of others in 
revenge for their own feebleness of argument. 


A later editorial in the ‘“‘ News,’’ headed ‘‘ The Alliance 
and Prohibitory Financial Law,’’ reiterated and emphasized 
its position and gave the Democratic party a significant 
warning. 


The alliance is an offspring of certain oppressive condi- 
tions, and the alliance will sooner appreciate the truth of 
what the ‘‘ News’’ has been saying regarding repressive pro- 
hibitory paternalism than will certain benevolent gentle- 
men in the old parties, who are paternal in their solicitude 
to prevent the people from hurting themselves in and by 
economic liberty. It is not likely that the alliance would 
ever have gone to the government for issues of currency if 
the government had left banking business as free as the 
boot-making and grocery business. The people either know 
how much credit and currency they need, or they are not 
competent to manage their own affairs. Prohibitory pater- 
nalism envelops everything in such a cloud that gentlemen 
like Senator Reagan are astonished to hear that which they 
never suspected, — that they are paternalists, as proved by 
the test of what they desire to forbid. At least, if they are 
willing to have bankers and farmers and other producers 
come together and arrange for the issue of all the secured 





currency which property owners desire to have manu- 
factured and to pay for in a free market, they give no sign, 
but often intimate that the property owner will be ruined if 
the law allows him to pledge his property differently from 
now. How bitter a satire to the alliance farmer this is. He 
is free to borrow monopoly money on all but his homestead 
and pay ten per cent. The interest may eat him up. He 
learns that a different currency, merely representative of 
wealth, can be made and secured, and of course its cost is 
nothing like the interest which currency commands as now 
known, — a mere addendum to monopoly money. The 
borrower being an owner of wealth, currency to render that 
wealth fluid, mobile, is what he needs, and the proper price 
to pay is what it costs. No better taught, he looks to 
government. He is met even by democrats in the spirit of a 
sincere, ignorant, repressive paternalism, with something 
like this: ‘‘ Dear boys, you would pledge your property and 
overdo the thing; make mistakes, and your property would 
pass into other hands.”” As muchcaution and advice as gentle- 
men in political life like, but the alliance is right as to all 
but the government being the warehouser and banker, and 
it is coming to this, that the democratic party must show 
whether it is in favor of liberty in finance. The owners of 
values would have long ago combined to supply themselves 
with currency which need not cost more than one per cent. 
and be perfectly good, but prohibitory law stands in the 
way. The alliance has come to demand through govern- 
ment what government has wrongly forbidden to come into 
being naturally. Wherever government strikes down trade, 
the demand will come that government itself do the thing 
needed if it will not let private parties do it. The ‘‘News” 
has used Senator Reagan as an illustration, but its criticism 
applies to the majority of other statesmen who consider 
themselves opposed to paternalism. It tells them candidly 
that they cannot grapple with the alliance until they come 
to a platform of economic liberty in the currency question as 
in all else. It is a necessary alternative. The people will 
have currency and will not pay for it a rental entirely dis- 
proportioned to its cost of manufacture and control when 
they furnish the wealth as security. There is nothing else 
essentially in the question, delicate and difficult as it may 
be, than security and management. What the democrats 
should be about as to the money question is to take reason of 
the alliance and give it an anti-paternal form and issue. 
Not that the alliance might at once accept free banking. 
Paternalism has brooded and reigned too long to abdicate at 
once from the minds of men. But this is the alternative, and 
the only alternative. 


Proudhon, the Father of Anarchism. 
HIS PERSONALITY AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 
[From Dr. S. Englinder’s “ Abolition of the State.’’*) 


“In all times society felt the necessity of protecting its 
trade and industry against foreign importation. The power 
or function which protects home labor and secures for it its 
natural, market is the customs authority. On this point I 
will in no wise give an opinion as to the morality or im- 
morality, the use or otherwise, of the customs system. I 
take it as society gives it to me, and confine myself to inves- 
tigating it from the standpoint of the constitution of powers. 
Later on, when we come from the political and social to the 
purely economic question, we shall attempt to arrive at a 
proper solution; we shall see if home produce can be pro- 
tected without dues and supervision: in one word, if we can 
do without the customs authority. 

“By the simple fact of its existence, the customs authority 
is a neutralized function; its origin, as its sphere of opera- 
tion, excludes every idea of dismemberment. How comes it, 
then, that this function, which officially belongs to merchants 
and traders, which could exclusively be managed by cham- 
bers of commerce, is also dependent on the State? France 
supports an army of more than 40,000 men for the protection 
of her trade, toll-collectors all armed with sword and gun, 
and who also annually cost the country twenty-six millions. 
The object which this army has constantly in view is simul- 
taneously to wage war upon smugglers and to collect a duty 
upon imported and exported goods of from 100 to 110 
mililions. 

‘*But who can know better than the trade itself where and 
how much it requires protection, what productions require 
premiums? And as regards the customs service, are not the 
parties interested palpably justified in calculating the ex- 
pense, and not the Government, in making out of it a source 
of emolument for its creatures, and in seeking in the differ- 
ential duties levied a means to carry on its extravagance? 
As long as the customs administration remains in the hands 
of the authorities, so long will the protective system, on 
which subject as a system I pass no opinion, necessarily be 
defective. It will lack honesty and fairness. The tariffs 
imposed by the customs authorities are an exaction, and 
smuggling, in the words of the Honorable M. Blanqui, is a 
right and a duty. 

‘Besides the ministers of public worship, justice, war, of 
international trade or customs, Government cumulates other 
functions — namely, of agriculture and commerce, of public 
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education, and, finally, to pay all these officials, the ministry 
of finance. Our alleged division of power is only a cumula- 
tion of all powers; our centralization only a sham. 

“Does it not appear to you that the farmers, who are al- 
ready organized by their common aim, could effect their 
centralization, and thoroughly watch over their common 
interests, without needing the hand of the State? That 
tradesmen, manufacturers, and the industrial classes gene- 
rally, who in their chambers of commerce have an already 
existing groundwork, could equally organize a central ad- 
ministration, even at their own expense, without the inter- 
ference of the Government, without looking for advantages 
from its arbitrary favor, or ruin from its inexperience, that 
they are not able to discuss their affairs in general assem- 
blies, to enter into association with other bodies, and to pass 
all requisite resolutions without the visa of the President of 
the Republic? That they could confer upon one of them- 
selves the task of carrying out their decisions, to one of 
their equals, to one elected by themselves, who should thus 
be a Minister? 

“The Public Works, which concern all, whether connected 
with agriculture, industry, or trade, departments or parishes, 
might be divided among the local and central administrations 
interested, and no longer form monopolizing official systems, 
as do now the army and the customs — a special corporation 
exclusively embodied in the State — a corporation which has 
everything, hereditary privilege and Ministry, in order that 
the State may juggle away mines, canals, and railways, may 
gamble in stocks and shares, grant concessions to good 
friends for 99 years, give away contracts for roads, bridges, 
harbors, dykes, excavations, sluices, dredgings, etc., to a 
legion of jobbers, cheats, and swindlers, who live upon the 
property of other people, on the hard earnings of mechanics 
and day-laborers, on the stupidity of the State? 

‘Do you not believe that public education would be as ac- 
cessible and as well conducted, that the selection of the 
teachers, professors, rectors, and inspectors would be as 
happy, that the system of public instruction would be as 
complete, if the communal and general councils were con- 
voked to transfer education to the teachers, while the uni- 
versity had only to give them their diplomas, if, as in the 
military system, length of service in the lower grades were 
a condition of advancement, if every dignitary of the univer- 
sity had first to perform the duties of an elementary 
teacher? Do you believe that this thoroughly democratic 
arrangement of the discipline of the schools would be detri- 
mental to the morality of education, to the dignity of in- 
struction, or the peace of families? And as the nerve of 
every administration is money, and as the budget is for the 
country, not the country for the budget; as the taxes must 
every year be voted by the popular representatives; as this 
is the inalienable right of a nation under a monarchy as un- 
der a republic; as expenditure and revenue must both be 
considered by the country before the Government can use 
them; do you not see that the consequence of this financial 
initiative, specially allotted to the citizens, must be that the 
ministry of finance — in fact, the entire fiscal organization — 
belongs to the country and not to the prince? That it di- 
rectly belongs to those who pay, and not to those who con- 
sume the budget? That far less misuse and waste of the 
State funds would appear if the State had as little power of 
disposal over the public monies as over public worship, jus- 
tice, the army, the customs, public instruction, and public 
works? 

“After what I have already adduced, I will not quote 
more examples; the continuation of the list were easy, and 
the distinction between centralization and cumulation, be- 
tween separation of the legislative functions and separation 
of the two abstractions, which, absurdly enough, are called 
the legislative and executive powers, would be compre- 
hended, and the difference between administration and gov- 
ernment would be finally understood. 

“Do you not believe that, with this strictly democratic 
system of unity, more strictness in the expenditure, punctu- 
ality of service, responsibility of officials, more courtesy, less 
fawning and fewer quarrels, in one word, less disorder, would 
prevail? Do you believe that reforms would then appear so 
difficult? That the influence of the authorities would falsify 
the decisions of the citizens, that we should not be a hundred 
times less governed, but our affairs a hundred times better 
administered ? 

“It was held that to re-establish national unity all the 
powers of the State must be placed in the hands of one single 
authority. But as it was soon perceived that this led up to 
despotism, the next idea was that a remedy could be found 
in a dualism of power. As if no other means existed to pre- 
vent a conflict between the Government and the people than 
a conflict between the Government and the Government! 

“‘To achieve unity in a nation, centralization in religious, 
judicial, military, agricultural, trade, commercial, and finan- 
cial matters, is requisite, —in one word, in all institutions 
and offices. Centralization must ascend from the lowest to 
the highest, from the outside to the centre. All functions 
must be independent, and each must govern itself. 

“« Place the heads of these various administrations together, 
and you have your council of ministers, your executive 
power, which can dispense with the council of State. Place 
over all this a grand jury directly appointed by the country, 
legislature, or national assembly, empowered, not to appoint. 
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ministers, —they have been elected by the country, — but to 
examine accounts, pass laws, draw up the budget, arrange 
differences between the various departments, — in short, to 
see to everything appertaining to the Ministry of the Interior, 
to which the @itire Government is reduced, — and you will 
then have a system of centralization, stronger, more ex- 
tended, and with far more responsibility, the more sharply 
the separation of the powers is defined. You have at one 
and the same time a political and a social constitution. 
Then would Government, State, or Power, whatever we may 
call it, be reduced to an equitable standard, with no legis- 
lative or executive functions, but be simply a spectator in 
the public life like the Attorney-General in legal proceed- 
ings. It would only serve to interpret the meaning of the 
laws, to reconcile existing contradictions, and exercise the 
necessary police functions. 

“Thus would Government be nothing more than the 
mouthpiece of society, the sentinel of the people. Or rather, 
no government at all would exist —.order would have ema- 
nated from Anarchy. Then you would have liberty of the 
citizen, truthfulness in the institutions, purity of universal 
suffrage, blameless administration, impartial justice, patriot- 
ism of bayonets, overthrow of pdrties, the united endeavor of 
the universal will. Your society would be organized, live, 
advance, think, speak, act like one man, and the reason 
would be because it would no longer be represented by one 
man, because in it, as in every organized and living being, 
as in the single idea of Pascal, the centre is everywhere, the 
circumference nowhere. 

“ Our democratic traditions, our revolutionary tendencies, 
our need for centralization and unity, our love of liberty and 
equality, and the purely economic if badly employed prin- 
ciple of all our constitutions, lead us irresistibly to the anti- 
governmental constitution. 

‘*T should have liked to make the Constituent Assembly 
anderstand this, had they been in acountry to hear anything 
but commonplaces, had they not, in their blind prejudice 
against every new idea, in their dishonest provocations of 
the Socialists, always held the opinion, ‘Dare to convince 
me’... Assemblies, like nations, learn only by misfor- 
tune. We have not yet suffered enough; we have not been 
sufficiently chastised for our monarchical servility and our 
rage for Government that we should soon love liberty and 
order.” 

The movement of the working classes reflected more and 
more the influence of Proudhon’s ideas as the workmen felt 
the sharp points and asperities of the State. 

After the June revolution a great change took place in the 
tendencies of the people of Paris. The influence of Louis 
Blanc yielded to that of Proudhon. Proudhon told the 
workmen neither to accept nor demand anything from the 
State. The experience which the workmen gained in the 
debate on the right to labor made them regard the State as 
something more and more hostile to their interests. The 
union of all workmen’s associations proved that the associa- 
tions thoroughly understood that the solution of the social 
problem must come from below and not from above. This 
attempt at union miscarried, but the influence of Proudhon’s 
ideas on the working class continued. He gave to their sub- 
sequent endeavors another direction, and separated the 
workmen’s associations from all communistic theories, and 
from all ideas of revolutionary dictatorship. 


Germany’s Experiment. 
(Kate Field’s Washington.] 

The latest news from Germany indicates that the com- 
pulsory insurance law is about the most unpopular piece of 
legislation put upon the statute-book in recent years. The 
moral of the situation reminds one of the conclusion reached 
by the hero in ‘‘Mr. Pettito’s Water Store’? — that people 
don’t care to be benefited. The law requires the working 
classes to deposit a certain percentage of their earnings each 
week in the hands of the government, to be kept as a provi- 
sion against poverty in their old age. The idea of the 
authors and promoters of the scheme is that most of the dis- 
content, the unrest, the revolutionary tendencies of the 
working-people, are due to their improvidence. ‘‘ Now,” 
says the government, ‘if you are discontented because you 
are imprudent, you must not be imprudent any more; and if 
you won’t save your money of your own accord, we’ll make 
you save it.” Just there is the rub. It is not in human 
nature to enjoy having virtue forced upon one. Even 
people who are entirely willing to be punished when they 
are bad, do not care to be compelled to be good. They don’t 
want to be coerced into letting liquor alone, or worshipping 
God in a certain way, or saving their money, or doing any- 
thing else which involves a question of personal morals. 
And Germany may discover, before very long, that the 
means she had adopted for the suppression of revolutionary 
sentiments among the industrial classes is one of the most 
fertile breeders of the evil it aims to abolish. 


He Must Have It, All the Same. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 

Enclosed you will find one dollar to renew my subscription 
for your useless sheet. You teach the Aristocracy of An- 
archisin in the most improved snob style. Undoubtedly you 
are very philosophical.. In my opinion there is more philo- 


sophy in Liberty than sense. ‘The truth of this assertion is 
found in every issue of Liberty. You say Stuart has no 
right to misrepresent individualism. Of course he has, if he 
chooses to do so. One would suppose from reading Liberty 
that one has no rights except those granted by King Tucker. 

Respectfully, James H. Jack. 
DENVER, COLORADO, APRIL 23, 1891. 


Lysander Spooner’s: Pamphlets. 


SOLD FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


SPOONER PUBLICATION FUND. 





The undersigned has purchased from the heirs of the late Lysan- 
der Spooner all his poy pamphlets and unpublished manuscripts, 
and proposes to sell the former to obtain means for the publication 


of the latter. The list given below includes all of Mr. Spooner’s 
works, with the exception of five or six which are entirely out of 
print. Of some there are but three or four copies left, and there are 
stereotype plates of but few. Some may never be reprinted. Those 
new who apply first will be served first.. The phlets are ca- 
logued below in an order corresponding closely to that of the 
dates of publication. BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


THE DEIST’S IMMORTALITY, and an Essay on Man’s Account 
ability for his Belief. 1834. 14 pages. ice, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS OF CON- 

Prohibiting Private Mails. Printed for the American Let- 

r Mail Company. 1844. 24 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


WHO CAUSED THE REDUCTION OF POSTAGE? OUGHT 
He to be Paid? Showing that Mr. Spooner was the father of 
cheap postage in America. This agg embodies the one 
mentioned immediately before it this list. 1850. 71 "i 
Price, $1.00; soiled copies, 75 cents. The same, minus the first 16 
pages, which consist of a preface and a letter from Mr. Spooner 

. D. Phillips, will be furnished at 50 cents. 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEBSTER. Con- 
taining the substance of the author’s larger work, ‘Trial by 
Jury,” now out of print. 1850. 16 pages. ice, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, he oa ene and Frauds. 


Exposing the fallacy of the inter-convertible bond scheme, and 
ondienaiie therewith some rational conclusions in finance. ‘1877. 
19 pages. ice, 10 cents. 


‘ADDRESS OF THE FREE CONSTITUTIONALISTS TO THE 
People of the United States. A refutation of the Republican 
Party's doctrine of the non-extension of slavery. 1860. 54 pages. 
Price, 25 cents; soiled copies, 15 cents. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PAPER CURRENCY. Showing its outline, 
advan’ , Security, practicability, and legality, and embodying 
the articles of association of a mortgage stock banking company. 

1861. 122 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR BANKERS AND HOLDERS OF 
United States Bonds. pes agree the author’s system of paper 
currency canuot be legally prohibited or taxed, and that the le. 
pal tender acts and the national banking act are unconstitutional. 

864. 96 pages. Price, 75 cents; soiled copies, 50 cents. 


NO TREASON.—No. II. 1867. 16 pages. Price, 20 cents; soiled 
copies, 15 cents. 


NO TREASON. —No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of no 
eer: 1870. 59 pages. Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 
cents. 


A NEW BANKING SYSTEM. Showing the capacity of the coun- 
try for furnishing an enormous amount of loanable capital, and 
how this capacity may be made operative. pages. 
Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 cents. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the 0; 
Ireland, England, and er Parts of the Brit 
A Reply to “ Dunraven.” 


7 This is the 
revolutionary 
aristocracy 


1873. 


ressed Classes of 
Empire. No. 1. 
phlet of which the Irish 
distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
and bureaucracy. 1880. 11 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
NATURAL LAW: or, the Science of Justice. A treatise on na- 
tural law, natural ice, natural ‘hts, natural liberty, an 
natural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. First. 1882. 21 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 
A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging his right — 
and that of all the other so-called senators and representatives in 
congress —to exercise any legislative power whatever over the 
people of the United States. ice, 3 cents. 
LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His False Ina 
Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers and Ju » 
and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude of the 
People. 1886. 110 pages. ice, 35 cents. 


Any of the above pamphlets sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Address : BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


STURM. 


By JOHN HENRY MACKAY. 


A collection of Egoistic and Anarchistic poems in the German 
language. Second edition, with dedicatory poem to Max Stirner. 
115 pages. 


Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
Address; § BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH AND STATE, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS, 


INCLUDING : 


1. Church and State. 2. ws, 3. Man and Woman: Their 
Respective Functions. 4. The Mother. 5. A Second 
Supplement to the Kreutzer Sonata. 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 


“Church and State” is translated by authorization from Tolstoi’s 
own manuscript. It was written several years one, bat it being the 
author’s boldest work, severely denunciabery of powers that be, 
he has kept it in manuscript in consequence of the arbitrary 
régime ussia. Now he determined to publish it in the 
United States. It is an uncompromising assault upon both Church 
and State from the standpoint of Christ’s teachings. 


A 











P Price: Cloth, 50 Cents; Paper, 25 Cents. 





PROUDHON’S WORKS. 


Great Reduction of Price! 


$1.00 instead of $3.50. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and quake 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel qe j of the Author. Trans! 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destin ther with a 
detailed and startling of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 Roses octavo. Price, cloth, 
$1.00 ; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $4.00. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADIC- 
tions: Or the Philosophy of Misery. By P. J. Proudhon. 
slated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. This work con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of the Complete Works, and is pub- 
lished in a style uniform with that of “ What is Property?” It 
usses, in a style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, 
Division of Labor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxa- 
tion, and Providence, showing that economic progress is achieved 
by the appearance of a succession of economic forces, each of 
which counteracts the evils developed by its p! r, and then, 
by developing evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the pro- 
cess to continue until a fi force, corrective of the whole, 8) 
establish a stable economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the 
pe style of the typographic art. Price, ‘cloth, $1.00; full 
, blue, gilt edges, $4.00. 
Address: 


—_— 


BENJ. R. TUCKER Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


THE FRUITS OF CULTURE. 


A Comedy in Four Acts. 
By COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 


Translated by George Schumm. 

In this book the ¢ Russian writer continues in some directions 
the war which he began in “ The Kreutzer Sonata,” but substi- 
tutes for the terrible weapons which he used in that onslaught the 
piercing shafts of ridicule and satire. The follies of the so-called 
‘cultured ” classes are exhibited in a most humorous picture of 
their fashions, “fads,” dress, habits, morals, vices, and mental 
freaks, and the ~~ hinges in particular upon the effect of the 
— of Modern Spiritualism upon an aristocratic family in 

a. 





185 Pages. 
Price: In cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 
Address : BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mags. 


Three Dreams in a Desert. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 
An allegorical prose poem beautifully picturing the emancipati 
of wanan ona ferecuaontn the vesaihe theres . Price, 5 conta; 6 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $1; 100 copies, $3. 


SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. 


By HUGO BILGRAM, 


An exposition of the causes of the discrepancy existing between 
the supply of and the demand for labor and ite products. 119 
pages. 








Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address: § BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERTY ---VOLS. V AND VI. 


Complete files of the fifth and sixth volumes of 
this journal, handsomely bound in cloth, 
now for sale at 


Two Dollars Each. 


People who desire these volumes should apply for them early, as 
the number is limited. The first four volumes were | dose 
exhausted, and it is easy to find 
paying ten dollars for a copy of 
soon be equally high. 


Address: 





rsons r for the of 
e ant vole. The others will 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





English Organ of Anarchism. 
THE 


HERALD OF ANARCHY. 


Seeks to destroy the authority and prestige of National Govern- 
ment as well as to combat all other forms of tyranny: advocates 
free access to the land, the abolition of nati tary laws and 
restrictions on credit, free contract, and free love. 

Address, Tarn, 27 St. John’s Hill Grove, New Waudsworth, 
London, 8.W., England. Price, post-free, 3 cents; annual sub- 
scription, 36 cents. 


LIBERTY’S PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


Address: BENJ. BR. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE: Russian Revolutionist, 
founder of Nihilism, and apostle of Anarchy. A Soe ape photo- 
em yr on heavy paper. post-paid securely 
wrapped, 50 cents. 


P. J. PROUDHON: The profoundest political 








philosopher and economist that has ever lived. An el t steel 
plate engraving, suitable to frame and hang. Price, post-paidand 
securely wrapped, 75 cents. 





LIBERTY. 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


GOD AND THE STATE. 


“One of the moet elo- 


ane leas for liberty ever written. Paine’s of Reason’ 
‘ Rights Aa. — consolidated and improv It stirs the 
like a trum = ie a ounine, Founder of 


ihilism and A) at Translated from the French 

by Benj. R. Tucker. fm ny ice, 15 cents. 
LAND TENURE. An essay showin 
mental basis of land ae ly, the as 0 


and a peaceful wa starving 
landlords. By ©. T. Fowler. Containing 's portrait of 


Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showin 
kitchen may be abolished and the independence o: 
ma bn mapas by seve: the State from the Home, thereby in- 


the govern- 
governmental 
out the 
Robert 





troducing the volan ple into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. Crise. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. S oe two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-CPERATION * its LAWS AND PRIN- 
ples. iberty and hg oy as the only condi- 
tions of true ee oe and e e violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. —" 
Fowler. pee ag Bes portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cen 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 

ustrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, oe hical, ethi- 
cal, and rel ous subjects. 828 pages octavo. 00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 


m worthy of a place in every man’s library, and especial] 
nteresting A all victims of British tyranny and misrule. ‘A red- 


line edition, printed beautifully, in large t: on = paper, 
and bound tn parchment covers. Elegant wall chomp 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” bold attack on the ition of Henry George. 
Written for the le, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical and Poverty” itself. By 

William Hanson. 191 pages, cl Price, $1.00. 

THE REORGAN IZATION OF BUSINESS. 

An essay showing how the — of codperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Rank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 


Containing 9 — of Ralph % Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An elo- 
uent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed bya sketch 
the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 

Ah 
CORPORATIONS. An essay showin wing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, te legraphe, < etc., may be lished without 
the intervention of a By é. T. Fowler. Containing a 
it of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 
8O THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 


ire, = they? By a ‘Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. 
Reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor 4 the Interna- 
Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the Sm, of gov- 
ernment to rn, showing that prohibition ss 
hibit, and would be annecessary if it could. By C. T. Fow > 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An Exposition 
of the causes of the discrepancy existing between the Bhecae of 
and the demand for labor and its products. By Hugo B 
119 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

INTERN ATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 


— and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
ig- orking-People' Int erate me de Association. By William 
B. cae ee 


THE WORKING WOMEN: A Letter to the 


Rev. Henry W. Foote, Minister of King’s “Chapel, in Vindication 
of the Poorer Cinse of Boston Working-Women. ’ By William B. 
Greene. Price, 15 cents. 


MUSUAL pPANKING : Showing the Radical 


yoy a toy Medium, and how Interest 
on on Money = be A By William B. Greene. Price, 25 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
a) Henry George’s ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade.” By John F. 
Helly. 16 pages. , Scents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3. 


CAPTAIN ROLAnD'S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. John Ruskin. The first of a pro- 
jected seri tf. . Ry Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrillin ng sketch of the 
and ad ic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author r of * eal Raseia” Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
yr TA ty eee , sad 
THE | STATE: yy ORIGIN, ITs NATURE 
Its Abolition. By Albert Tarn, an English 18 

ah Price, Sovate 


SOCLALISTIO COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 
Financial Fragments. B By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


A VINDICATION 
OF 


* NATURAL SOCIETY. « 


By Edmund Burke. 


Showing the Inherent Evils of All State 
Governments. 
tall oat only 


tell me that artificial government is but that I 
pe Ge ees. The thing — the thing iteslt te the 
on Pemne- 

Address : 








Price 10 Cents. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, P.O. Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





ANARCHISM: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 
An address delivered at = “ at pes meeting of the Boston 
Anarchists’ Club, and adopted organization as its author- 
ized exposition of its princ ~y With an appendix giving = 
Constitution of the Anarchists’ Club and — 
g it. By Victor Yarros. 30 pages. 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.0 00.” 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, AND 
the Sovereignty of the Individual. A discussion between Henry 
James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. — 
the final —_— of Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York 
bune, and = subsequent discussion, Soon a baal years later, 
= Mr. James and Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 


eh *S 


TT OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 

Labor. An essay showing that all the wealth in the 

wane Aan 8 of unconsumed w: earned y hee A but 

that most of it is withheld from the earners through in ee 
pak profit, and taxes. By D. H. Hendershott. 92 pages. Pri 


THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. An Essay 
showing that wages could not be kept down to the cost of the 


laborer’s subsistence were it not for the monopoly & rivile; 
class of the — to represent wealth by money. ugo 
gram. Price, 5 cents. 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their 
Nature, Essence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and re- 
arrangement of Lysander Spooner’s “Trial by Jury.”” Edited by 
Victor Yarros. 47 pages. ce, 25 cents. 


TENDENCY NOVELS. 


For any of the following Romances, address, 
BENJ.R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 








MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. A humorous, satirical, 
and philosophical novel. By Claude Tillier. Translated from 
the mch by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of + author’s 

life and works by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has en- 

joyed the honor of three poe agg into German, never be- 
fore been translated into English. It is one of the most delight- 

fully witty works ever written. Almost every sentence excites a 

laugh. It is thoroughly realistic, but not at all repulsive. Its 

satirical treatment of humanity’s foibles and its jovial but ~ 

— hy have won its author the title of “the m 

y nele am | riddles with the shafts of ‘his 
 ecnaagemonenge idicule — shams of mmo , law, medicine, com- 
merce, war, , and society generally. 312 pages. ice, 
in cloth, $1.00 ; in paper, 50 cents. 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. By Felix Pyat. 
Translated from the French 7 Benj. R. Tucker. A novel un- 
equalled in its combination of dramatic power, = 
La = dialogue, panoramic effect, radical secs ger ee 

dling of social questions. Probably the most vi d ~ 
ture of the misery of poverty, the extravagance of wealth, the 
—— and for nee of the poor — despised, the le cruelty 
aires: veness of the aristocratic and ——— table, 
of the middle classes, the hollowness of c! ity, the cunnin; 

ora hypocrisy of the priesthood, the tyranny and corruption o: 

authority, the crushing power of privilege, and, finally, 


of the re- 

deeming beauty of the ideal of liberty and equality tl at the cen- 

ye has produced. 325 pages. Price, in cl $1.00; in paper, 
cents, 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. y 

Tolstoi. Transla‘' by Benj. R. Tugker. novel, dealin 
with the questions “A love and marriage. a morality that 
more than puritanical in its severity, while dling the delicate 
subject with all the frankness of the realistic school. This book, 
so far as the central lesson to be drawn from it is concerned, is of 
a reactionary character, and should not be regarded as a part of 
Liberty’s propaganda. Yet it is a work of interest, almost a 
masterpiece of art, a romance not without sociological import- 
ance. No lover of independent thought can fail to admire its 
rare unconventionality, the fearless way in which the author ad- 
dresses polite circles "ist a sty which they generally taboo. 
Price, in cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. B 
Ar not of adventure, but of the inte! 
cone life and growth of B em ung English and German people liv- 
ing among the Boers and icturing the mental struggles 
through which they passed int their evolution from orthodoxy to 
rationalism ; and representing advanced ideas on religious and 
social questions. A work of remarkable power, beauty, and “— 
—- 375 pages. Price, in cloth, cents; in paper, 25 


WHAT’S TO BE DONE? By N. G. Tcherny- 
chewsky. Translated by Benj. R. Tucker. With a Portrait of 
the Author. Written in prison. Suppressed by the Czar. The 
— over twenty years an exile in Siberia. The book which 

has most’ powerfully influenced the youth of Russia in their 
“14 into Nihilism. Whoever comes under its influence will 


all in love with high ideals. 329 pages. Price, in cloth, $1.00 ; 
in paper, 35 cents. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now eas to meet a de- 


Count Leo 








mand which for a few years past has been ra) . First 
published about forty — ago, and yet in its ts toncings 8 still far in 
advance of the ee it comes to the present 


so on practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose philosophy it was 
written to psa was in the habit of referrin; Fito it AA he most 
lucid and complete presentation of his ideas ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

Part I.— True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the gee ye as the Final Development of Protestant- 

ism, Democracy, Socialism. 

“Fiae IL. — t the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in , as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So 
lution of the Social Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass 





BOUND VOLUMES 
or — 


THE TRANSATLANTIC 


Now Ready and For Sale at Three Dollars Each. 


———9———— 


A Wonderful Book for the Money ! 
Equal to 1200 Octavo Pages. 


—o— 
IT CONTAINS: 


—Sixteen Fine Half-Tone Portraits. 

Henrik Ibsen. fateer J. Balfour. Emilio Castelar. Sibyl 
Sanderson. Emile Zo Anton Rubinstein. Carl Vogt. Frangois 
Coppée. —_ van Sergueitch Tourg fe og 3 Robert Browning. Ernest 
Reyer. wr Camille Saint-Saens. Ernest Renan. 
Guy de F secon Auguste Vacquerie. 

2. — Sixteen Pieces of Music. 

The Dance of the Harvesters, by Hi de St M 
by Esteban Marti. Hymn of Love, by A sta ‘Holmes. Ma 
Grand’tante, by Olivier Métra. Passepied, 


Ait. 





be, Jacobi. 
eae A ane , by B. M. Colomer. Shepherd’ s Song, by Charles 
Gounod. oung Princess, by Edward Grieg. e Duet of 


the Saints, by CharlesGounod. La Cracovienne, by Michel Glinka. 
Temple Scene from ‘“‘Salammbo,” by Ernest Reyer. O Salutaris, 
by Samuel Rousseau. Arioso from ‘“ Ascanio,” by Camille Saint- 
Saens. The Sleeping Beauty, by P. J. Tchaikovsk Mauvais 
aot. » by Johannes Brahms. Scene from “ Dante,” Benjamin 


bao collection of music alone would cost from $5 to $8 at a music 
jer’s. 


3. a Novelettes. 


Mother Savage, by Guy de ey a * Skeleton, by Marcel 
Sere. The Man of po de Ma t. The Broker, 
= Taauder my et Figaro. I., by C. M. Vacano. 

e Morrow of the is. Emile 7 Zola. ‘ Waiter, One Beer !” by 
Guy de peg Claudine, by Jean Reibrach. The Last Les- 
son, by Alphonse Daudet. Totor’s ae by Jean Richepin. Still 
After the Doll’s House, by G. Bern haw. Who Knows? by 
Guy de Maupassant. Nobility, by ‘Théodore de Banville. Con- 
demned to Death, by G. de Meaulne. 


4.—Two Complete Serials. 


are me OS by Henrik Ibsen. On the Mountain, by Caterina 
Pigorini Be 


5.— Nineteen Poems. 


Pegasus, by Théodore de Banville. Pastime, by Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio. The Funeral of ee by E. Pansacchi. 
oe Richepin. Dialogue the Dead, by Raoul Toché. Ttalian 

igrams. A Maiden’s Query be we Knight, by Emile Augier. 

Pater, by —— Coppée of Robert Browning, 7 
Michael Field. Crossing the — <~ Alfred Tennyson. Ibo, by 
Victor Hugo. The Flag of the Future, by F. Fo ee The Heart 
of the Spring, by Arno Holz. O Lovely pg ole 
Sonnet on Dante, by Michael + <~ Toa wer, b 
thur Symons. Postal Cards, by E. Teza. The aah 1 and the 
by William Morris. 


6.— Forty General Articles. 


An Afternoon with Zola, by AngeGaldemar. The Winegrowers’ 
Festival at Vevey, by Charles Buet. Hope and Resignation, by 
gg Eckste' ienrik Ibsen: the Man and His Work. Litera- 

Art, and. hg a by A.J. Balfour. Ba ath Denying 
the Master, by Bern: Shaw. and the Law, by Ouida. 
An Experience. ae the Sun-Cure 5, Mona Caird. Augusta 

Holmes. The Happy Ones of This Worl 5 Se... **Caliban.” The In- 
direct Utility of Art, by M. Merejkovsky. Russ: neracy, by 
Archbishop Nicanor. A New Eye, by Coa ille Flammarion. 
Wilkie Collins, by A. C. Swinburne. An Attack on the retta, 
by Anton August Naaff. The Devil, by Ugo Fleres. Mistakes of 
aturalism, by Ernst Eckstein. Daudet’s *S le for Life.” 
Rubinatein’s Jubilee. The Brazilian Revolution. Jeanne d’Are, by 
e. Preface to Balzac’s ‘‘Chouans,” by Jules Simon.. 
A Russian View of American 7 by Vout Nemirovitch-Danchenko. 
An n Letter to Edison, by Carl V' Vagrant —~ ey od Guy 
de Sanpemnat. — go Be die ‘in Persia, by S. 
shevsky. Ra ey y Alexan Dumas fils. Jean Paul and the 
Present, by Rudolf von Gottschall. How Europe May Escape 
ao by Gaionel —s Last Thou ren of Arthur Schopenhauer. 
e German Socia! | oor The French nn, SF y Henry 
Fouguier. The D y E. P: tion to Ob- 
livion, Ernest Renan. Ieembranat, yy Gustave Geffroy. Tol- 
stoi’s caer Sonata,” by N. Michailovsky. Is There a 
Berlin Society? by Conrad Maiverti. Remodelling the Globe, by 
Emile Gautier. Feminine Literature, by T. Fornioni. Ivan Aiva- 
sovsky, by Hugues LeRoux. 


7.—And Much Besides. 
A Fine Book for the Library Table. - - Price, $3.00.. 
Address : BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 








Just Published. 


MONEY. 


BY EMILE ZOLA 
A Work of Astounding Power. 





Translated by Benj. R. Tucker. 





This novel, the latest from Zola’s pen, represents the author a) 
parently at the — zenith of his caree ving pictured in 
previous novels the religious world, the political Fyerid, the art 
world, the industrial world, the commercial world, the 1 minin 
world, the agricultural wor! rid, the railroad world, and the half- 

orld aie he now focuses his world of 


The scene is laid in Paris, and centres in the Stock Exchange. 
Woven gs mee = absorbin ; oom, me a meets 
eve: of speculator pictured to ‘rida: 
described as oly Zola a describe, ‘ond their woful results are 


traced into every sphere of existence. 4 short, the Pye 
— 


camera upon the 


money for good ind for evil, the virtues an 
its sosnasuienien, are set forth with a skill ‘hat astounds. 
Love and Socialism also figure largely in this book, which is one 
of the severest blows ever = at plutocracy in the form of fiction. 
The book has a specially-d cover as startling as beautiful, 
is printed in large type on paper, and contains a fine half-tone 


portrait of the author. 
435 Large Pages. 


Price: In cloth, $1.00; in paper, 50 cents. Address the publisher, 
- -- Boston, Mass. 


Benj. R. Tucker, Box 3366, 











